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WHY WE SHOULD HAVE STATE REGISTRATION 
FOR NURSES 

By MARY M. RIDDLE 
President of the Massachusetts State Nurses' Association 

We have been told that the tendency of the long past has been toward 
diversity, that the future will be toward oneness. And we are further 
taught that experience in all forms of life and methods of living proves 
the truth and wisdom of the statement, which may he seen in the natural 
and spiritual world as well as in the intellectual and commercial, and is 
exemplified in the development of the sciences ; the increasing toleration 
of one form of religion for another; the general dependence upon the 
state; the universal adoption of modern conveniences and inventions, 
which tends to bring all people under one condition of living ; the spread 
of knowledge, by means of which all nations are brought into closer 
relationship with a oneness of purpose; the development of commerce 
between nations, which removes barriers and makes the nations one; 
the modern concentration of capital and the organization of labor — all 
mighty and potent forces toward the standardizing of methods of living. 

Then since each form of life and work demands a standard by 
which to estimate its usefulness and test its power, it follows as a 
natural sequence that there should also be an established rule by means 
of which the education of nurses may be measured. With the same end 
in view, viz., that of fixing a standard, teachers are registered and 
licensed by the state, physicians are licensed by the state, as are also 
pharmacists, dentists, and various artisans. Several states have passed 
laws regulating the practice of professional nursing — each one having 
its own special law, the result of its own requirements. 

The object of such legislation is unmistakable even to the most 
casual observer. It is for the protection of that great body we call the 
public, but it is especially designed as an aid to those not well favored 
by education or fortune or experience or knowledge. Its intent is to 
promote their welfare by securing to them the means of knowing to whom 
they may safely apply for skilled help in their extremity. It enables 
them to determine by the only feasible means who are the educated and 
intelligent nurses, and who are not; who are entitled to the trust that 
must of necessity be reposed in them, and who are not; who are true 
and may truly " walk in the light," and who are pretenders ; who are 
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deserving of esteem, and who are presumptuous and often wofully 
ignorant. 

Its opponents have urged that such legislation forwards the interests 
of a few — of a class — but they forget that the members of the class 
need no such protection ; they can take care of themselves — their educa- 
tion and opportunities have taught them how. Neither does it insure 
to them a greater variety or choice of work ; that is secured to them by 
the greater demand that is being constantly made for skilled service, 
and that has doubtless been increased by the unskilled nursing care so 
freely offered in these times. 

Many other reasons for opposition are given, such, for example, as, 
" The legislation is not wanted," which is untrue and, therefore, a false 
premise from which no just argument can be deduced. It is easily seen 
to be untrue when one reflects upon the vast body of women yearly 
praying their legislators for the enactment of suitable laws. If inclined 
to the belief that women count for so little in the body politic that their 
wishes do not signify, it yet remains untrue by reason of the demands 
for more thorough and uniform education, which common sense and 
reason as well as experience teach us can be secured in no other way (at 
least, it has not been secured in any other way) ; and the self-same 
opposers are wont to exclaim, " It would seem that the state might aid in 
securing greater uniformity," etc., or, " Why could we not appeal to the 
state?" apparently not thinking that thus do they coincide with the 
nurses in asking for legislation and virtually say it is wanted. 

Again, we hear the opponents say, " Such a law would be a menace 
to the personal liberty and usefulness of the nurse who cannot meet 
its requirements," and again we say it is untrue (unless it may be that 
when the educated nurse is recognized as being on a higher plane, the 
other seems lower than before; whereas she remains in the same position, 
the same contrast exists that existed before, it being only a little more 
evident to the unthinking), because all the enactments as well as the 
proposed laws plainly state that in no way shall they be construed to 
interfere with any one practising nursing either for hire, for charity, or 
in her own family, provided she does not call herself a registered nurse. 
In other words, there is to be no punishment for filling her chosen voca- 
tion, but a penalty shall be inflicted for " false pretenses " when she 
assumes the title. 

All believers in state registration are willing to grant that the law 
is a menace to the liberty of that promoter or maintainer of a small, 
special, private hospital which has the nursing therein done by a so- 
called training-school for nurses, because he thus gains financially 
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through the services of the school falsely named, by reason of its failure 
to train or offer any educational advantages to the nurses other than 
what they may pick up through hard experience. It is morally right 
to menace and to more than menace the liberty of such a promoter — one 
who renders to the nurses no just equivalent for their services to him. It 
may be that he is a power in the land and can successfully retard legisla- 
tion for a time, but even he cannot always deceive the people, and even- 
tually he will find himself compelled to render to those nurses their due 
either in educational advantages or the " current coin of the realm." 

Again, we have heard that it is unnecessary, but this also is false, 
by reason of the arguments already given. This claim is the favorite 
one used by the economist, who, too short-sighted to recognize such a law 
as a great advantage to himself, is therefore unwilling to burden the 
Commonwealth with the additional expense necessarily entailed. 

Unfortunately for the opponents, they cannot present the same 
arguments against such laws as they were accustomed to give when 
opposing state registration for the medical profession, viz. : " They tend 
to obstruct progress," because great progress has already been made even 
in those states where nothing has yet existed but the possibility of an 
enactment. To prove the correctness of this statement, witness the 
improvements being made in the schools of Massachusetts, and hear the 
words of the superintendents proclaiming their necessity "if we have 
registration." Neither can it be argued that any law has proved a 
failure because the greatest progress has been made in those states having 
laws in operation. 

Then, since every argument against state registration is futile or 
false, or offered for purely personal and selfish reasons, it may be 
pertinent to set forth the reasons " Why we need State Eegistration for 
Nurses." 

It will set a standard of excellence and nursing education so that 
the professional nurse will be the registered nurse. It will give a 
dignity and legal status to the profession, it will be the "hall-mark of 
distinction," so to speak, or, if you please, the state's approval will set 
upon the nurse a stamp by which she will be known to the world as 
"sterling." 

In answer to the questions as to why all this is necessary, why are 
not nurses content to let well enough alone, why do. they not just nurse 
and keep out of organizations, etc., etc., we must reply that the demands 
of modern medicine and surgery require that the nurse be something 
more than a machine to follow the orders of the physician and surgeon; 
she must be a woman of keen perceptions, of observation, of judgment, 
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of an educated mind, and of experience, because the physician depends 
upon her to furnish the information needed to enable him to give the 
necessary orders. The time has gone by when all that was demanded 
of the nurse was that she follow orders. She continues to follow orders, 
but she also knows the reasons for them, and must know when to antici- 
pate them. 

In time of prosperity and the successful progress of the case, one 
may safely assert that the nurse need not be so highly educated and 
developed, but in the patient's extremity all are willing to admit that 
she cannot know too much ; her quick eye must detect the first change, 
her keen intellect and experience must understand and interpret it — 
this, we say, is demanded by physicians and patients, and it is very 
evidently the duty of the state to secure it to them; hence we say we 
need state registration for nurses. 

It will furnish a protection against the spurious nurse, and will 
prevent her masquerading in cap and gown when her only knowledge 
of the uniform was gained while serving as maid in the wards of the 
hospital. It will keep under surveillance the incompetent and possibly 
the dishonest nurse, and, if need be, revoke her certificate; it can pre- 
vent a probationer who was not accepted because of her unfitness, or a 
pupil who was dismissed for cause, from posing as a graduate nurse. It 
will make, and even now has made, schools of nursing see the necessity 
for a more uniform curriculum. 

In order that the graduates of any school may meet the require- 
ments of a state law, they must be prepared to do so, and adequate 
instruction and opportunities must be furnished. Eight here is the key- 
note of the whole situation, i.e., the public (patients and physicians) 
demand certain qualifications in the nurse. Some schools have always 
given opportunities for their cultivation ; others have not. A state law 
says, if the nurse undertakes to do certain work under a certain title, that 
of Registered Nurse, she must come up to the standard. This condition 
reflects back to her school, and compels it either to make the possibility 
for her to do so or to lose its pupils. 

Doubtless the greatest opposition is really from this source, whether 
it comes from the school or its graduates. The school opposes because 
to increase or change its curriculum means the expenditure of money or 
the yielding up of pet theories ; the graduate's opposition is simply the 
result of the innate desire for self-preservation, and is above criticism. 

Mark you, however, as before stated, the nurse is making a stand 
against a fancied wrong more than a real wrong, and she should have 
the situation explained to her, she should understand that she may 
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continue her work without interference as long as it comes to her hand ; 
that she may not be as strong in her position as her sister who has had 
the greater advantages, and whose school has dealt more justly with its 
pupils, but that if she has established for herself a practice she is safe 
in it and has nothing to fear. 

Neither shall the public be deprived of its right to make a free 
choice by compelling it to employ only registered nurses. 

If the school can continue to procure pupils, it also is safe, but it 
knows that therein lurks its danger, and it consequently opposes a law 
for registration. Almost all such schools are of the class that depend 
upon the services of the pupils for their support, or the support of the 
hospital to which they belong, or they are the special and private hospitals 
before described. All the special and private hospitals are not thus 
opposing the extension of their curriculum. Many have recognized the 
justice of the demand and improved accordingly. The correspondence 
schools, however, would have no recognition whatever, not having the 
slightest excuse for existence. Their methods would be criminal if they 
were not so absurd. Let them be relegated to the ash-barrel. 

A law for state registration will furnish an incentive to keep all 
nurses up to the standard; it might be well for them to be required 
to pass an examination periodically, in order to retain the title R.W., or 
be recognized as professional nurses. 

In order that state registration for nurses may become a fact and 
a success, graduate nurses all over the land must exercise their strength 
to that end ; they must be informed of its possibilities, they must inform 
others, they must especially see to it that legislators and men of influence 
are correctly instructed regarding it, and their efforts enlisted in the 
cause ; they should talk about it among themselves, and talk to others ; 
their reply to the question " Why ? " should always be, " Because better 
nurses are needed, and we believe such laws are a means to that end ; " 
then, if necessary, show how. 

While believing in state registration for nurses, and putting forth 
our best efforts for the passage of laws to secure it, we do well to remem- 
ber among ourselves that there are certain things it will not do for us : 
It will not make times harder for the well qualified; it will not make 
times easier for the poorly qualified ; it cannot put the unethical nurse 
out of existence ; it cannot make good nurses nor good women ; it cannot 
change the character of the nurse, neither will it change the demand 
of the public for nurses of good character ; it can not and will not and 
should not make the public attach less importance to the character of the 
nurse than to her technical skill. 



